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THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

“ Her little world of happiness is there!’ was 
the exclamation of Henry Howard, while his frend 
was observing the fondness of the young mother to 
her infant. ‘‘ Where else should it be?” replied 
the friend, ‘‘ for, in loving it, she manifests her af- 
fections for you, her husband; she fastens still 


- “stronger the ties of pure chaste esteem around the 


heart.” ‘* Think not,” answered Henry, “that I 
entertain any fears of her infant daughter so ab- 
sorbing her love, as that she should have little to 
bestow on others who have an equal right to pos- 
sess it; I made the remark, merely as a proof of 
my being blessed, in seeing her cherish the tender 
feelings of which her nature is susceptible. Charles, 
you know not the bliss that I have experienced, 
and the portion of good that has fallen to my lot, in 
being united with such a partner as my Caroline.” 
“ Indeed,” replied Charles, ‘‘ were I to judge from 
your animation and from the expressions of joy in 
your countenance, my decision must be, that you 
enjoy a supremacy of bliss.” “ I would not claim 
a superiority in this respect for myself,” answered 
Henry, ‘‘ but she is all that the most sanguine ex- 
pectations can desire.” 

Such was the conversation that passed between 
Henry Howard and Charles Gorman, the latter of 
whom was on a visit at the residence of Henry. 
In former years an intimacy had commenced be- 
tween them, and was continued and strengthened 
by their pursuing the same studies at college. When 
their researches at the seat of science were finished, 
Henry retired to the enjoyment of a legacy be- 
queathed by his father, and Charles engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits.—Thus situated, and feeling the 
loneliness of his case, Henry resolved upon engag- 
ing the affections of one who might render his con- 
dition more joyous. It was not long before he 
was introduced to Caroline Bentley; a favorable 
impression was the result of this meeting ; esteem 
grew stronger, attachment succeeded, and finally 
the tender passions swayed the hearts of both. 
Henry made known to her parents his situation : 
his proposals were acceded to by them; and in ac- 
cordance with their wish, in compliance with his 
own feelings, and in obedience to the timid assent 
of Caroline, the vows of constancy and love were 
signed and sealed at the altar.—The solitariness of 
his residence now gave way to the blithesome notes, 
and, in the development of the virtues of his part- 
ner, his soul was knit still closer to her, and his 
heart glowed with gratitude to the Providence that 
had assigned him such a companion. The first 
pledge of affection increased their mutual love, and 
all their happiness centered in the little Mary. She 
had reached that age when infancy is most charm- 
ing—when a child is most endeared to the beholder. 
The mother’s anxious care and solicitude were dis- 
played im teaching it to sustain its weight upon its 
little feet; and her joyous pride was great when the 
child first essayed to walk ; then the mother kindly 
watched her tottering steps and gently rewarded 
her efforts with a kiss: then the smile deporting 
over the features of Mary, and the clasping together 
ofthe tender hands, in joy unspeakable, as she 
reached her mother’s arms, evinced the pleasure of 
the child; but when, in artless accents, she lisped 
the name most dear, the name of mother, thrilling 
transport seized the parent’s heart; her eyes beam- 
ed with augmented tenderness—and pressing the 
infant to her bosom, she imprinted on her laughing 
cheek a “long sweet kiss,” and with delight “from 
its mouth seemed honey to sip.” 

It was the sight of Caroline engaged in this 


delightful occupation, that drew from the lips of her 
husband the exclamation, “ Her little world of hap- 
piness is there.”” And who that ever witnessed a 
fond mother caressing her child, did not acknowl- 
edge that it was a sight beautiful to behold. Inno- 
cence in infancy always captivates. The little Ma- 
ry grew in strength and height, rejoicing in the 
pleasures daily afforded and th®ughtless of the com- 
ing morrow: but soon she was to leave these sim- 
ple pleasures. Human nature is liable to ills, and 
the child sickened.—Her fine blue eyes, those ten- 
der orbs, lost their brightness, and paleness over- 
spread the cheek whereon once bloomed the rose- 
ate hue of health. The imploring look which the 
child cast upon its mother—the outstretched arms 
that begged for relief—the groan, the convulsive 
sob, filled her with unutterable grief. ‘The deepest 
solicitude ; the noiseless step; the willingness and 
wish to suffer instead of the infant; the tear that 
stood trembling in her eye, as she leaned in speech- 
less silent agony over her child; the prayer softly 
breathed to heaven, those tokens of sincere grief, 
showed how the mother’s heart wasriven. Her ex- 
ertions to save the little sufferer, though arduous 
and long, were unavailing.—Death had marked her 
for his own. The child had struggled with pain 
during the night, and as the first streak of light ap- 
peared, in the east, she was departing. ‘The sun 
was rising ana his beams shone upon the room in 
which Caroline sat with the infant pillowed on her 
lap—a ray of light fell upon the countenance of the 
dying Mary. She gently smiled, as if to reward 
her mother for all her watchfulness. Her care, her 
love, and her eyes were closed forever. The small 
rosebud of beauty was transplanted to a more con- 
genial climate, where it might bloom to eternal 
freshness, and impart sweet Ragiuns to the celes- 
tial plains. The now bereaved mother—shall I 
attempt to describe her feelings? Oh! no! her 
grief is too sacred for intrusion, and none but a 
mother can tell a mother’s grief. 

Wrapped in her snow-white shroud, and laid 
within a coffin, the child was soon to be removed 
tothe narrow tomb. The mother was supported to 
the coffin.—She looked, and the sinile on its fea- 
tures was still visible. She gazed silently upon it 
—raised her hand to her aching head; and that 
moment the lid closed, and inclosed the inmate of 
the narrow dwelling forever from sight. A silent 
shriek burst from the hitherto silent parent; she 
seemed for a moment to have awakened to a sense 
of her grievous condition, but soon relapsed into 
insensibility. ‘The child was carried to the tomb. 


From the N. H. Observer, 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


To the young more than any class of men, life 
has almost irresistible attractions. ‘They have not 
learned by experience that the cup of humanity is 
often filled with bitterness. When others speak of 
hopes forever blasted, and joys which have passed 
away like the morning dew, they either consider 
these sorrows altogether imaginary, or believe that 
by their superior prudence they shall escape them. 
They view life, as the lover of nature gazes upon a 
beautiful landscape, diversified on every side with 
fruitful fields, hills clothed with verdure, and vallies 
loaded with luxuriance. To them its charms have 
not been chilled by the frost oftime. All is lovely, 
all enchanting. In their day dreams and their 
night visions, the same gay scene presents itself, 
till allured by its fascinations, the world fills their 
mental eye, and the great object of existence, the 
glory of God, and the salvation of the soul, cannot 
be discerned. 


rather providence threw in my way a few years since, 
but who now sleeps in the “narrow house.” He 
was the youngest son of his mother, and she a 
widow. He possessed a cultivated mind, and a 
warm imagination. Having received a thorough 
mercantile education, and obtained an unblemished 
character, his prospects were uncommonly flatter- 
ing. The innocent pleasures of life, as they are 
sometimes called, solicited his attention, and found 
him a willing votary. He was not ignorant of the 
demands of religion, fur he was a son of many 
prayers, but he believed like a thousand others, that 
there was ‘‘time enough yet.” He would not 
venture to dash the chalice of earthly pleasure from 
his lips, while her wine was yet new; even for the 
infinite and exceeding great rewards of the Gospel. 
But the unhappy young man had not unrolled the 
scroll of coming events, nor had he ever allowed 
his imagination to picture what they might be. As 
the lamb sports on the verdure of the green field, 
and knows not that he is chosen from the flock, so, 
heedlessly did he pursue his fancied pleasures till a 
violent fever prostrated his strength, and shut him 
out from the world. 

For several days, his case seemed to be hopeless, 
but afterwards his disorder appeared to yield to the 
power of medicine. His fears for the welfare of 
his soul were considerably excited in the commence- 
ment of his illness, but wore away as health seemed 
returning. His hopes however were illusive. The 
fever left him in a state of weakness and debility, 
which medicine could not remove. Though there 
was little reason to believe that he would ever re- 
cover, he still manifested no increased alarm for the 
awful future. During the twelve months which 
he lived after the commencement of his disorder, 
his chief anxiety appeared to be, to regain his 
health. For this he used every means, even when 
hope could be indulged by no one but himself. 
Journies by land and excursions on the water ; with 
the advice of the most skilful physicians, were tried 
to no purpose. I saw him when returning for the 
last time to his widowed mother. I never shall 
forget his countenance. Disease had moulded the 
features anew, and death had spread over them a 
livid paleness. The tears gushed from his eyes 
when I took his hand and bid him the last ‘ fare- 
well.” It was a moment of anguish to each of us. 
I had often pressed upon his attention the impor- 
tance of an interest in the Saviour; and I now 
took my leave of him, fearing that he still continu- 
ed out of the ark of safety. 

A few weeks closed the probation of this inter- 
esting young man. Life, te him, had been full of 
promise—disease and death came, and all his hopes 
were scattered like the Jeaves of autumn. 

He requested his mother to inform me, as his 
last words, that he died in full conviction of the 
vanity of the world, and a humble hope that he had 
found peace, though in the last extremity, in the 
Lord Jesus as his only Saviour. ALPHA. 








RELIGION. 








From Mayhew’s “ Lives of Indian Children.”’ 
THE YOUTH WHO REFORMED HIS FATHER. 
ELEAZAR OHHUMUH, 

Who died at Gayhead in the year 1698, aged sixteen years. 
The parents of Eleazar, viz. Caleb Ohhumuh, 
and Deborah his wife, sent him to school to learn 
to read and write while he was a young boy; and 
he made such proficiency that he soon read com- 
petently well, and could write a legible hand. He 
also learned his Catechism by heart, and was not 
ignorant of the first principles of the Oracles of 








It was so with a young man, whom accident or 


God. 
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He was also taught to call upon the name of the 
Lord, while he was but a child, as many of our In- 
dian children have been, which has proved of great 
advantage to some of them. 

Not only his own parents, but Elisha also, an 
Indian minister of Gayhead formerly mentioned, 
who was his uncle, used to instruct and exhort him. 

All that knew him, bear him witness, that he ap- 
peared sober and serious from his very childhood ; 
and his mother, who was a professor of Godliness, 
and I hope a good woman, informed me, that he 
used frequently of his own accord, to pray to God 
while he was very voung, and used also to tell oth- 
ers that they ought to do so. 

I am likewise informed, that when he came to 
years of such discretion, as to be sensible that it 

-would not be best for him to pray vocally where 
others were present, and yet not joining with him 
in the duty, he used frequently to withdraw himself 
into obscure places, whither it was supposed he 
went to pray in secret to God, being there some- 
times found kneeling down, or lying prostrate on 
the ground, or otherwise leaning against some tree, 
as though he was praying. 

He was diligent in reading his book, willing to 
goto meeting, and used often to repeat his Cate- 
chism, and that without being called to it, and was 
very obedient to his parents. 

He frequently confessed the sinfulness of that 
state in which he was by nature, and expressed 
earnest desires of being delivered therefrom; and 
used to manifest a dislike to the sins of others, 
and would sometimes reprove them for their faults. 

The father of this lad was somewhat addicted to 
follow strong drink while the son lived, so that he 
was by bad neighbors too often drawn into the com- 
pany of such as inflame themselves therewith. This 
pious youth laid grievously to heart, his sin and er- 
ror, therein, and several times went to the places 
where his father was drinking, and with such ear- 
nestness, and so many tears, entreated him to leave 
his drinking company and go home to his own 
house, that he was not able to withstand the impor- 
tunity of his afflicted child, but at his desire left the 
drinking tribe; and when he came home, owned 
the victory which his son had obtained over him. 

hee the gravity of his deportment, that all 
who knew him took notice of it; and his behaviour 
while he attended the worship of God either in pub- 
lic or in the family to which he belonged, was re- 
markably serious. 

It seems this youth thought it his duty some- 
times, vocally to call upon God in the presence and 
hearing of others; for he often requested his honor- 
ed father, when the hour for family prayer had 
come, to permit him to call on the name of the 
Lord; which desire his father willingly granting, 
he discharged the duty with that understanding, 
gravity and affection, which argued that he had the 
Spirit of God helping his infirmities, and that he 
wae no stranger to the duty of prayer ; though what 
his particular expressions were at such times, can- 
not now be remembered. 

He was sick something morethan halfa year 
before he died; and soon after he was taken ill, he 
told his relatives, that he thought the time of his 
dissolution was now drawing on, and prayed them 
not to be much troubled at his death; for, that he 

hoped that God would,through his son Jesus Christ, 
have mercy on him, pardon his sins, and save his 
soul for ever. He told them that he had from his 
childhood chosen God for his portion, and that be- 
holding with grief the apostacy of that wicked gen- 
eration among whom he had lived, he had earnestly 
entreated the Lord, of his mercy, to keep him from 
the company and society of such as they were, and 
not suffer hii to go astray in their paths ; and that 
he therefore hoped that God would, when he died, 
take him to himself. He requested them to be ear- 
nest seekers of that God in whom he trusted, and to 
depart from all iniquity, that they might also go to 

heaven, where they might again see him with com- 
fort. 

The good hopes that this youth had, that it 
would be well with him after death, did not make 


He, as long as he was able, made‘use of his books! 
by reading in them, and meditating on what he read. 
He also called frequently and earnestly on God for 
the mercies he needed, especially for the pardon of | 
his sins, through the mediation of Jesus Christ his 
only Saviour. 
He also sent for the elders of the church, Mr. 
Japheth, and many others, to come and pray with 
him, not to request that he might be recovered and 
live any longer in the world, (for he thought that 
God had determined the contrary, and declared his 
willingness to submit to his sovereign pleasure there- 
in) but that which he desired was, that he might be 
prepared for his great change, and that the same 
might be made safe and comfortable to him. 
The Ministers, meeting on this occasion, discour- 
sed with him about the state of his soul, and re- 
ceived great satisfaction respecting the reasons of 
that hope which he had in him ; some of them de- 
claring that they had seldom seen so bright an ex- 
ample of piety in so young a person. 
Not long after this, the youth perceiving himself 
nigh to death, sent for some of the neighbors to 
come and commit him to God, and, as he express- 
ed it, to give him a lift towards heaven ; which, ac- 
cording to the desire, they did, then also singing a 
Psalm of praise to his God and Saviour; which he 
being well pleased at, and not being able to show it 
by joining with his voice, showed his consent to 
what was done, by laying hold with his hand on the 
book out of which they read and sung, and keeping 
hold of it till the Psalm was finished, and looking 
all the while with a most cheerful countenance. 
Soon after this exercise was over, the pious young 
man looking up towards heaven, and smiling as 
though he had seen something that did greatly de- 
light and comfort him, surrendered his soul into 
the hands of his Redeemer. 
Some who were with him when he died have told 
me, that they thought themselves as sure that he 
was gone into the kingdom of God, when he left 
this world, as though they had seen the angels of 
God come down and. convey him to that world of 
lory. 
, Phen now finished what I had to say of this god- 
ly youth; but considering what has been before 
said of his father, it may perhaps be grateful to! 
my readers, if I here give some further account of 
him. 
He was much affected at the sickness and death 
of his son, who had performed the part of 4 father 
towards him. He totally quitted his immoderate 
use of strong drink; he lived very inoffensively 
among his neighbors; he joined himself to the 
church in the place where he lived, and behaved 
himself like a good man among them, reproving 
their sinful propensities, and trying to reform them; 
but at length, being extremely vexed and grieved 
at the evil conversation of many of his neighbors, 
he was so discouraged, that he would not hold com- 
munion with them any longer, but totally left them. 
After this, he seldom went to meeting; but when 
he did so, it was to another assembly than that to 
which he had belonged. Nor was he now so con- 
stant in praying in his family as he had formerly 
been; but he still continued in other respects a 
person of good morals. He dissuaded his family 
and friends from sinning against God, and heartily 
commended and pressed the internal duties of re- 
ligion, and urged those of his house to be much in 
secret prayer to God; and in this course he contin- 
ued some years, and then died very suddenly. I 
do not understand that he gave any account how 
he expected to be received in the other world. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE SPARROW. 


ET, 


be approached within a few yards before they take 
wing, and they will often settle on the ground again 
within a short distance. They generally build their 
nests under the eaves of houses or in holes in the 
walls, and the affection of the female towards her 
young is equally strong and interesting. The nest 
is formed of hay and straw, and is lined with feath. 
ers, and is so placed as to be screened from the sun 
and rain. 

The Sparrow is universally feared by farmers 
and gardeners, yet it has been clearly proved to be 
more useful than injurious even to them, for it has 
been known that a single pair of sparrows, during 
the time they have to feed their young, have destroy. 
ed on an average every week between three and 
four thousand caterpillars, besides a variety of wing. 
ed insects which would be the parents of myriads of 
caterpillars. 

The Jews were well acquainted with the Spar. 
row, it was very common among them, as we may 
suppose from the circumstance that two were sold 
for one farthing. Yet small and worthless as this 
little bird may appear to us, our Saviour assured 
his followersthat it is an object of almighty care, 
when he said, ‘‘are not two sparrows sold fora 
farthing? and one of them shall not fall to the 
ground without your Father.” 

This truth is again stated by our Saviour ina 
manner which represents the Sparrow as still less 
in value than in the former case, and yet equal care 
is bestowed on its preservation. ‘‘Are not five 
sparrows sold for two farthings, and not one of 
them is forgotten before God?” And how kindly 
and affectionately does Jesus add, ‘‘ Fear ye not, 
therefore, ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows.” 

What encouragement and consolation is this for 
us; whatever may be our trials and difficulties, or 
the dangers to which we may be exposed, we know 
that the eye of God is upon us, that his watchful 
care is continually over us, and that nothing can 
harm us without his permission. But we must re- 
member that it is to his own children, that this kind 
protection is extended ina peculiar manner. If we 
are the children of God, by faith in Christ Jesus, 
then may we truly feel in safety. God careth for 
us, his arm of love is round about us, and if hesends 
us afflictions, it is only as a Father chasteneth the 
child whom he loveth. He has assured us that, al- 
though even the mother may forget the beloved son 
of her bosom, yet he will not forget, he will never 
forsake his people. 

Dear children,who have never known 2 Saviour’s 
love, whose hearts are at enmity with him, oh! think 
of your situation. Will you not hear his gentle voice? 
will you longer grieve his Holy Spirit? He is wait- 
ing to be gracious to you ; he wills not the death of 
a sinner,oh! “turn ye, why will ye die?’ If you 
die in your sins you must perish for ever. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 








REVIEW. 








: For the Youth’s Companion. 
«“ MUTIUS; AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
FOURTH CENTURY.” By a Lapy or VirGinia.— 
Published by the American S. S. Union, 1829. 


In the preface, it is stated that “the life of the 
emperor Julian is prefixed to this work to show the 
reader the historical ground on which the narrative 
is founded ;” yet, for aught that appears tothe con- 
trary, the work itself is entirely fabulous. It isa 
well known fact that Julian was a cruel persecutor 
of the Christians, and that he madly attempted, in 
order to overthrow the authority of the Christian 
religion, to rebuild Jerusalem ; bat, that there were 
ever such persons as Mutius, and Ptolemy of Anti- 
och, and Mutia and Zipporah, and the wonderful 





The Sparrow is one of the most familiar of the 
winged race, and isso well known in almost every 
country as to require but little description. The 
feathers of the House-Sparrow on the back are chief- 
ly brown, but under the body they are much lighter. 
Sparrows are more courageous than any of the 
small feathered tribe; they will wait on the ground 





him grow remiss in his preparation for his end. 





dog Eros, who performed the actions attributed to 
them, are matters of great doubt. We have be- 
fore seen accounts of dogs who manifested great 
sagacity, but this dog Eros has surpassed them all. 
Even the Arabian knights or the immortal Gulliver 
might have been proud of such an attendant. He 
seems to have had a very particular acquaintance 





with so much confidence, as to suffer themselves to with matters and things in Jerusalem, and, on the 
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whole, we must confess that we never have had the 
honor of being acquainted with a more faithful and 
sensible dog than this same Eros. For runring of 
errands he was a marvellous proper dog. He is 
first introduced to our notice, as a “large shaggy 
dog,” reposing in one corner of a cave, on the top 
of the Mount of Olives, with Ptolemy and others 
who had there found a refuge from the watchful 
eye of persecution. This dog provided food for 
them from the mountains, and one instance is re- 
corded, in which he succeeded wonderfully in beg- 
ging of Zipporah the Jew’s daughter. By his 
strange behaviour she mistrusted that ‘‘ he was ca- 
tering for some human beings in distress.” She 
accordingly wrapped up some food and wine ina 
napkin and gave it to him, for which he appeared 
to be very thankful. 

The next we hear of Eros is his being sent from 
the cave to the cottage of Mutia. He made a “low 
whining noise” at her door, and was admitted, and 
did his errand very properly. Mutia understood 
his language so well that she concluded to accom- 
pany him to the cave, although it was late in the 
evening. ‘This dog was also sent on an embassy to 
the house of Zipporah, when she was confined and 
guarded by two soldiers. He succeeded in gain- 
ing access to her, and after being loaded with pro- 
visions for his master, made his escape through a 
window. Some time after this, the dwellers in the 
cave, being concerned for the fate of Zipporah, 
sent Eros to gain further information. He found 
her guarded, and one of the soldiers in the act of 
cutting a cord from her arm. The dog, honestly 
thought that the soldier was about to do her an in- 
jury, and sprang upon him, so suddenly, that he, 
quite unintentionally, wounded the ‘ beautiful 
arm” of the fair Zipporah. He did not stop, as he 
ought to have done, for an explanation, but seized 
the bloody cord and dashing through the crowd 
carried to the cave the most alarming intelligence. 
But we beg the reader’s pardon. We did not mean 
to bestow so much attention upon a dog, for dogs 
have no souls after all. 

Matius was a skilful Christian mechanic, resid- 
ingat Rome. Julian when he had determined to 
renounce publicly the Christian religion, began to 
make preparation for building a pagan temple of ex- 
quisite workmanship, at Jerusalem. He engaged 
Mutius to superintend this work, because he was 
reputed asa man of great skill, yet he concealed 
from him his purpose respecting this temple when 
it should be completed. Mutius, with his family, 
repaired to Jerusalem, where his daughter Mutia, 
who, as the author says, ‘‘ was beautiful, but so re- 
gardless of her personal attractions, that she rather 
considered them as impediments than advantages,” 
became acquainted with Ptolemy who inhabited a 
cave upon Mt. Olivet. Mutia also, formed an ac- 
quaintance with Zipporah, the daughter ofa Jew, 
who, by her skill and bounty, saved the lives of Ptol- 
emy and others. After Mutius had ascertained 
that he was-engaged in making ornaments for a 
pagan temple, he burnt the fruit of all his labors, 
and secreted himself with others in the cave. At 
this time the fires of persecution began to be kin- 
dled at Jerusalem. Great search was made for Mu- 
tius, who had grievously offended the Emperor by 
what he had done. Zipporah was apprehended, 
and for refusing to disclose his hiding place was 
doomed to public execution. When she was led 
out for that purpose, Mutius and his family pre- 
sented themselves ‘“‘ to redeem the Jewish damsel 
Whose heroic friendship would have met death to 
save’ them. Here Zipporah avowed herself a 
Christian, and the family were doomed to the stake, 
and the Jewess to be beheaded. This execution 

Was to take place immediately after laying the foun- 
dation of the temple of Jupiter. At the laying of 
the corner stone, the mason who was to perform that 
service, was smitten with blindness. Another who 
Was called upon to perform the ceremony, fell upon 
the spot, and one of the instruments entered his 
temples, and he was taken up covered with blood. 

he centurion, in a great rage, now undertook to 
perform this work himself. With horrid execra- 


bled visibly, the olive trees near the spot bowed 


the earth. 
earth, one of which stretched the centurion, a 
blackened corse, on the spot where he was stand- 
ing.” ‘The people fled amazed and terrified, and 
the little band of Christians were left alone, in the 
midst of “‘ silence the most profound,” the voice of 
the aged Ptolemy was heard issuing from a fallen 
olive tree, where he, and as it seems, the Prefect al- 
so, had hid themselves, in order to witness the 
scene. They fell, as it appears, with, one of the 
olive trees, which came down with such a heavy 
crash. What a marvel, that so old a man had not 
been hurt by the fall! Suffice it to say, that the 
Christians were soon released and returned to their 
cave, when none manifested more joy than the 
aforesaid dog Eros. About this time the death of 
Julian took place, and the Christians were permit- 
ted to return to theirown homes. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that Zipporah was shortly after 
married to Flaminius, Mutia’s brother; and Mautia 
gave her hand to a young man, to whom she had 
for some time been affianced, and whose life she 
had saved by carrying him to the cave of Ptolemy. 
There are some good thoughts in this work, but 
they are too much interwoven with the romantic 
and‘ marvellous. The fair authoress has shown 
herself capable of writing a better S.S. book than 
this, and we have no doubt she would do so, if she 
followed a better model—we mean, the Bible. Its 
narratives are simple, unvarnished, unaffected, and 
they never tire. If the writers of S. S. books 
would form their style more from the Bible and less 
from romance, we think they would succeed bet- 
ter, and parents, who are anxious for the salvation 
of their children, would not, as they sometimes 
now do, put a Sabbath School book into their hands 
with fear and trembling. They pass under the 
name of religious books, and whatever is found in 
them, the youthful reader is apt to receive as good; 
it behoves, therefore, those who superintend their 
publication, seriously to consider their tendency. 
REVIEWER. 








OBITUARY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
Messrs. Editors,—As the followiug is another tribute to the 
praise of the Lord’s goodness, in answer to the prayers and pious 
instructions of Parents and Sabbath School Teachers ; you would 
confer a kindness on the friends of the deceased, and perhaps in- 
terest some of your young readers, by inserting this obituary no- 
tice in your excellent little ** Youth’s Companion,”’ of which the 

subject was a constant reader. B. 

ACCOUNT OF LEVINA F. HAMILTON, 

Daughter of Mr. Oliver Hamilton,* who died of the typhus 

Sever, in Pelham, Mass. Aug. 25, 1829, aged 16 years. 


Levina was an interesting girl from her child- 
hood ; possessed of a peacetul, happy disposition ; 
always circumspect in her behaviour, and very at- 
tentive to the means of grace and instruction with 
which she was favored. She had, for some years, 
had seasons of serious reflection ; but never indulg- 
ed a hope, till her last illness. Soon after she was 
taken ill, she nranifested great anxiety of mind, 
which her physician and friends feared would be in- 
jurious to the means used for her recovery ; but 
they could not persuade her mind to rest, while her 
everlasting interests were at stake.—Her disease 
gained upon her rapidly ; her distress of body was 
very great, and at times her mind was somewhat be- 
wildered.—As her father was sitting by her bed, 


pray for me.” 
tians pray for her. 
she was 


than my physician !” 








tions, he defied the Almighty, when “the earth trem- 


the same fever. 


one day, when she was in great distress, she said to 
him, ‘‘O father, I am a great-sinner! you must 
And she wished to have all Chris- 
It was but about three days that 
ermitted to remain in such distress of 
mind, before the Great Physician of souls applied 
the healing balm to her wounded spirit, and caused 
her to exclaim, ‘‘O, I have found’ a better friend 


The next day, when a pious sister came into the 
room, ‘‘O Betsey,” said she, “I was in great dis- 
tress last night; I have had a view of hell, and 


¢ : ” 
* Mr. Hamilton himself died in 18 days after his daughter, by | 8 vineyard, & Jet it out to husbandmen.” But there 


those infernal regions where [ thought I must soon 


and tottered, and finally fell with a heavy crash to! go; and behold [ heard a voice call to me,* saying, 
Flashes of fire issued from the heaving | I am willing to receive all those who will come to 


me. And, looking round, I saw my Saviour; and 
behold, I was made willing, and did go to Christ. 
O Betsey, praise the Lord with me. O, what great 
things He has done for me!” She was so exhaus- 
ted, she,could proceed no further, at that time ; but 
as soon as she had rested a few minutes, she would 
exert all her strength, in talking to her friends, and 
allwho came in, of the goodness of God, and his 
willingness to save all those who put their trust in 
Him. Her sister asked if she thought she should 
get well; she said, ‘I think the Lord will spare 
me but a little longer.” Being asked if she was wil- 
ling to die, said ‘‘ 1 am; but should like to live a 
little while, to warn my mates, and invite them to 
come, taste and see how good the Lord is.” Ob- 
serving that her sister wept, she looked at her with 
a smile, saying, ‘‘ why weep for me, when going to 
that happy place, to sing praises forever! O hap- 
py! happy!” At another time as her father was 
standing by her bed, he observed she was smiling, 
and asked her what she smiled at. ‘O father,” 
said she, “Iam smiling to think how happy we 
shall be, when we get to heaven; never to part 
again.” 

The day before she died, a superintendent of the 
Sabbath school called in to see her; and remark- 
ed, that to her the streams of earthly comfort were 
now driedup. ‘‘ Yes,” said she, ‘‘ and what should 
I now do, if it were not for the Lord Jesus?” Do 
you think you realize his presence? ‘‘ Indeed I 
do.” What would you now say to the Sabbath 
school, if you could see them again? ‘OT would 
say, go on, pray to the Lord, search the scriptures 
and re :”’ here her strength failed, she being 
much distressed for breath. Her physician said to 
her, ‘‘ Levina, I suppose you placed confidence in 
me, that I could help you; but I must tell you, with 
reluctance, it is not in my power.” Sh@looked at 
him with the greatest composure and said, “I am 
willing to die.” She asked her father, if he was 
willing to part with her. He answered, “‘ that is 
a very hard question.” She replied, ‘O father, 
you ought to be willing that I should leave this 
wicked world; and I hope all my friends will be 
willing.”” She expressed much anxiety for the sal- 
vation of her mates, and especially for her youngest 
sister, who was not at home. 

As her strength failed, her hope and confidence 
in her Saviour increased. Her mind seemed to be 
raised above this world, and above all fear, even of 
death, the King of terrors; and thus after nine 
days of very distressing sickness, her happy spirit 
took its flight, as we hope and trust, to the blest 
mansions of eternal rest, and to her Saviour whom 
she loved, without a struggle or a groan. Who 
would not say, ‘‘ let me die the death of the right- 
eous, and let my last end be like her’s ?” 








+ Meaning, doubtless, that the words of Christ, ‘Come unto 
me, &c.’, or others of the same meaning, were brought to her re- 
membrance; and that her thoughts of Christ present were as re- 
al, as if she had seen him with her eyes. Eps. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 

Let.—The common meaning of this word is about 
the same as that of permit, or allow. When Jacob 
wrestled with the man or angel by the ford Jabbok, 
the man said, “ Let me go, for the day breaketh ;” 
and Jacob said, “I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me.” The angel meant, Permit me to go: 
and Jacob meant, I will not permit, or allow thee 
to go. The Jews cried to Pilate concerning Christ, 
“Tf thou Jet this man go,thou art not Cesar’s friend;”’ 
that is, If thou dost permit, or suffer this man to 
escape punishment. We always use the word let 
in this sense now, unless we speak of a bargain con- 
cerning the use of a house or some other property. 
The owner of a house lets it to his tenant ; a bank- 
er lets money to a borrower. So in Matthew, [25. 
33,] Christ speaks of a “‘ householder, who planted 








are two or three places in the Bible, where the word 
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let is used in another sense, and children find it 
hard to understand the meaning. In Isa. 43. 13, 
Jehovah says, ‘‘ There is none that can deliver out 
of my hand : I will work, and who shall Jet it?” 
It cannot be that God inquires who shall permit him 
to do what he purposes, for “his counsel shall 
stand, and he will do all his pleasure. None can 
stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou ?” 
The meaning seems to be, ‘I will work, and who 
shall hinder or prevent it?’ - - - So in Rom. 1. 13, 
Paul wrote to the saints at Rome, “ Often times I 
purposed to come unto you, but was Jet hitherto.” 
IIe had not been permitted to go; for, though he 
much desired and often resolved to visit that place, 
he had never done it. He had purposed or intend- 
ed it, but had been prevented. We come therefore 
to this conclusion: that when the Bible was trans- 
lated, the word Jet was sometimes used by our an- 
cestors in the sense of prevent or hinder; though its 
more common meaning was then, as it is now, to 
permit or allow. 

Offend - - - Offence—There is a common use 
of these words at the present time, which is seldom 
if ever found in the Bible. We offend a person, 
when we make him angry, or give him cause for 
anger; and a person is offended, when he is made 
angry by the words or conduct of another. So the 
cause of anger is called an offence; and one person 
has given offence, when he has made his neighbor 
angry; and another has taken offence, because he 
has, or thinks he has, cause to be angry with his 
brother. But we do not always use the words in 
this way. Sometimes we mean that a person does 
wrong towards his neighbor, whether his neighbor 
is angry or not; we say he has offended, meaning 
that he has sinned; and his conduct is an offence, 
or a transgression. ‘The latter use of the words Is 
very common in the Bible. Hos. 5. 15, “ ‘Till they 
acknowledge their offences ;” meaning their sins, 
or iniquities. Room. 4.25, ‘ He was delivered for 
our offences,” i. e. our sins, James 2. 10, ‘ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point ;” or ¢ransgress in one particular. James 
3. 2, “In many things we all offend or commit sin. 

There is, however, another meaning to these 
words in scripture. An offence signifies a hindrance, 
an impediment, a stumbling-block, or an occasion of 
sin. To offend, is to make another person fall, or to 
make him commit sin. Matt. 16.23, Christ says 
to Peter, “‘ Thou art an offence to me ;” an impedi- 
ment, a hindrance to my work. Matt. 18. 7, 8, “ It 
must needs be that offences come; but wo to that 
man by whom the offence cometh. Wherefore, if 
thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off.” It 
must needs be that stumbling-blocks or occasions of 
sin should be laid in the way of men: but wo to 
the man that lays them in the way of his fellows. 
And if thy own hand or foot make thee sin, cut them 
off. Matt. 18. 6, ‘‘ Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in me, it were better for 
him that a mill stone were hanged about his neck, 

&c.;”’ that is, Whoso shall makea child sin against 
God. Let our readers turn to Is. 8. 14, Rom. 9. 
33, 1 Pet. 2. 8, Matt. 16. 23, & Cor. 10. 32, 
Gal. 5. 11, Rom. 16. 17, 1 Cor. 8. 13, Matt. 11. 
6, Matt. 13. 57, and 26. 33, for other passages 
where the words have. the same import. 
Let children remember, that it is an awful thing 
to sin against God, and still more if they tempt oth- 

ers to sin also. 
vee 
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REFLECTIONS ON INFANT INNOCENCE. 


** Youth has a sprightliness and fire to boast, 

That in the valley of decline are lost ; 

And virtue with peculiar charms appears, 

Crowned with the garland of life’s blooming years.” 

How calm and peaceful are the slumbers of in- 

fant years! How insensible to the cares, how un- 
conscious of the troubles, which those of elder age 
are doomed to endure! That babe on whom my 
eye now rests, thinks not of future times, when care 
and trouble will as surely haunt his path as life is 
prolonged ; and when they will often cause him to 


him to live beyond the days of infancy. 


tigue he will be called on to suffer, before he quits 


He imag- 
ines not how many bitter pangs will assail him, 
how many crosses he will meet with, how much fa- 


this state of being for one more pure and happy. 

It fills me often with regret to see the days of infant 
innocence emerge in those of riper years—to view 
the loveliness, affection, and beauty of youth, lose 
themselves in the darkness, coldness, and formatity 
of manhood. It grieves me to think of such a 
wreck of charms—of such a transformation of man- 
ners and feeling—of such a change of quietude 
and peace—for the bustle, and care, and anxiety of 
the world. It seemscruel that we should lose a 
happy state of insensibility, to obtain one of know!l- 
edge that can add nothing to our temporal happi- 
ness, and only make us feel of how little value is 
life, separate from the consideration that it is given 
us to prepare for the enjoyment of eternity. 

N. Y. Mir. 

Anointing with Oil.—‘I confess (says Captain 
Wilson) that since my return from India I have 
been forcibly struck with many things which prove 
the Scriptures to be an Eastern book. For instance 
the language of one of the Psalms, where David 
says, ‘thou anointest my head with oil, my cup 
runneth over,” most likely alludes to a custom 
which continues to this day. I once had this cere- 
mony performed on myself in the house of a rich 
Indian, in the presence of a large company. The 
gentleman of the house poured upon my hands and 
arms a delightful perfume, put a golden cup into 
my hand, and poured wine into it, till it run over, 
assuring me at the same time, that it was a great 
pleasure to him to receive me, and that I should 
find a rich supply in his house. I think David ex- 
pressed his sense of the divine goodness by this al- 
lusion.” -wro— 
Force of Conscience.—Plutarch tells a story of a 
Lacedemonian who had killed his father, and es- 
caped discovery—sometime after, being in compa- 
ny, he darted his spear into a nest of swallows. 
When asked the reason of that unaccountable act, 
his answer was, “that he thought those swallows 
were reproaching him with his father’s death.” 
The oddness of this answer begat suspicion, discov- 
ery and conviction. | 


-Cr—- 
Weights.—When Darius fled before Alexander, 
he threw away his imperial crown that he might 
run the faster. Thus St. Paul exhorts—“ Let us 
lay aside every weight, and run with patience the 
race set before us.” 


-P—- 
Industry.—" Be always employed,” said a labo- 
rious minister to a woman who complained much 
of the assaults of Satan, ‘‘ when the devil comes to 
tempt me, I tell him plainly, that I am not at leisure 
to hearken ; and thus I resist him.” 


—-r—- 
Indolence.—At the close of a_ biographical 
sketch of William Paley, D. D. appended to the 
first volume of his works, is an amusing anecdote, 
which may also be useful to the indolent, in prev- 
ing to them how far strong, high, and sudden reso- 
lution can go, in breaking off indolent habits and 
establishing those of industry in their stead. He 
relates the anecdote himself, and of himself. He 
says he spent the two first years of his undergradu- 
ateship indolently and happily, but unprofitably.— 
He kept society which was not immoral, but idle 
and expensive. He was awakened one morning at 
five, by one of hislazy and extravagant companions. 
He said, ‘‘ Paley, I have been thinking what a 
fool you are. I can afford the life I lead, and 
could donothing were I to try. You cannot af- 
ford this kind of life, and you could do every thing. 
I have had no sleep all night on account of these 
reflections—and am now come, solemnly to inform 
you, that if you persist in your indolence, I 
must renounce your society.” He says, that he 


was so struck with the visit and the visiter, that he 
wholly renounced his former mode of life, and be- 
came afterwards cheap in his habits of life, and ea- 


et 





“A uitTLE good will do mucu good.” —So said 


an amiable young lady, the other day, when speak. 
ing of the benevolent operations 
present age. 


which bless the 
r Now, the kingdom of Christ is q 
kingdom of means, and the world is to be converted 
by means. As all can doa little towards the ac. 


complishment of this glorious cause, let all be Sti. 


mulated to action by the remark of this young lady 

and inquire, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do.” 
and the work of evangelizing the world will rapidly 
advance, and the moral wilderness will blossom as 
the rose. oe [Com. 

_ A solemn Warning for Children —The following 
incident recently occurred in Turin, N. Y.—A |it. 
tle boy aged four years, wandered from home on 
the Sabbath day and entered a field where some 
men were haying. As is usual on such occasions 

they were provided with a bottle of whiskey ; to 
which the child resorted, and drank a large quan. 
tity, before he was observed.— When found, he was 
lying on the ground, unable to stand or speak.— 
He was carried to his mother, “ who is a widow;” 
medical aid was called, but in vain.—He remained 
torpid until evening, and then died.— What render. 
ed the incident still more affecting, was the fact 
that the father of the child, a few years since, was 
drowned in a fit of intoxication. 

“Tell me, ye advocates for strong drink,” what 
equivalent will you render to this broken-hearted 
widow for the loss of her husband? How will you 
heal that heart which is torn with anguish for the 
death of her beloved child ’—Jour. of Humanity. 


-e— 
Beware of Passion—A_ Philadelphia paper 
states, that on the day preceding, a boy, in one of 
the Mathematical schools of Philadelphia, passion- 
ately, and with great violence, threw a pair of com- 
passes at another boy of the name of Hart; the 
sharp points struck his left temple, and penetrating 
to the brain, caused death in a few minutes. The 
youth, who had left his parents but a few hours, 
in the vigor of health,was returned to them a corpse! 


awe wil 
_ Self-conceit is as blind to the merit of others as 
it isto its own defects. 
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POETRY. 





EVENING. 
JANE. 


Dear Mother, you don’t know happy I feel, 
That I left my amusement to visit my friend ; 
I did not reflect on what trivial things 

A sick person’s comfort so much might depend. 

When Emily heard of the concert to-day, 

** Don’t send,” said she, ** Mother, for dear cousin Jane; 
How can she relinquish a pleasure so sweet, 

To sit in this sick room and hear me complain. 

I ought not to wish it, and do not, I’m sure, 

Her fondness for music is much like my own; 

And before I’d deprive her of such a delight, 

{ would stay all the day and the evening alone. 

Our hearts and our voices have mingled in praise; 
But, my Mother, those seasons with me are now o’er ; 
And perhaps,’’—her lip quivered—*‘ perhaps it is best 
That I should parteke such enjoyments no more.” 

She leaned on her hand, and sat buried in thought ; 
As I entered the chamber she just raised her head ; 
But you cannot conceive how her countenance changed; 
Her tears were all dried, and her gloom had all fled. 
** Dear Jane, what a sacrifice you must have made ; 
How can I repay you such kindness as this ?”’— 

She caught both my hands and enclosed them in hers, 
While she pressed upon each an affectionate kiss. 

I talked to her cheerfully—sat by her side, 

Sung her favorite hymns in a low gentle strain, 

And led her to hope what I really believe, 

That yet we should sing them together again. 

When I bade them good-night, my aunt tenderly said, 
‘© | have nothing to give but my thanks and my tears, 
My child’s pallid cheeks you have covered with smiles; 
You have kindled her hopes, and diminished her fears.” 
Believe me, dear Mother, I would not exchange 

The feelings that moment which gladden’d my heart, 
For any amusement the world could afford, 

Nor the pleasure that music itself would impart. 

I’m ashamed when: I think how unfeeling I was, 

How unwilling to give up a darling pursuit ; 

So dead to my duty, and wrapped up in self, 

I had like oo hee acted the part of a brute. 

But I hope ’tis a lesson I shall not forget, 

That to lighten one pang from the bosom of wo, 

Is a dearer delight to a rational mind 








indulge the wish that heaven had never permitted 


ger, methodical, and closely studious in his modes 
of spending his time.—J’lint’s Western Review. 


Than mean self-indulgence could ever bestow.[ Mrs. Spr oat. 
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